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All conditions for the successful application of coercive threat clearly favoured the US to 
get its demands regarding the handover of the al Qaeda leadership and closure of the terrorist 
camps in Afghanistan accepted by the Taliban. However, American coercive diplomacy failed 
because of a potent combination of factors, namely, an extreme brand of Islam which the 
Taliban practised, the basic symbiotic relationship between al Qaeda and the Taliban, the 
special religious role of Mullah Omar and the Pushtunwali code so profound to the Taliban’s 
sense of identity. The Taliban held an irrational and fatalistic view that was simply impervious 
to superior American military power or fear of regime change and even fear of loss of life. 
The implications for American foreign policy and the war on terrorism are worrisome: when 
dealing with terrorist groups or failed states in which the leadership has a radically different 
and highly destructive messianic religious and cultural referent, as was the case with the 
Taliban, coercive diplomacy is likely to fail. 


Since the end of the Cold War, the United States Government has relied heavily 
on the threat of the use of force to achieve national security objectives. This reliance 
is partly because the strategy is seen to achieve foreign policy objectives eco- 
nomically, with little bloodshed and few political costs. The American public re- 
mains wary of costly engagements in far away crises, after the extraordinary pain 
and sacrifices that the nation endured during the Vietnam War. Consequently, 
the appeal of coercive threat of force, in particular air power, to deter or undo 
military aggression is quite strong. 

Several factors prompted the American Government to frequently use coercive 
diplomacy. First, with the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the United States did 
not have to worry about resistance from another super power with global reach, 
nor fear the escalatory dangers inherent in a confrontation with another super 
power. Second, regional disputes and other conflicts that were suppressed by 
Soviet-US competition remained unresolved even with the end of the Cold War. 
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Instead, some conflicts came into international limelight, and some of these disputes 
were perceived to adversely affect American interests. Third, prior exercise of 
political and economic power failed to resolve these disputes (Bosnia, Kosovo, 
etc.) and ultimately required the use of American and allied military power. Fourth, 
the United States was the sole military power with global reach and was con- 
sequently in the unenviable position of being asked to use military force to help 
resolve these conflicts. Finally, as a status quo power, the United States simply 
could not ignore challenges and threats to long-standing American and allied 
interests. Indeed, Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait challenged core American interests 
(Alterman, 2003). 

An extensive body of literature exists covering a large number of cases that 
help explain the nature of coercive strategy, how to implement it, why it is so prone 
to failure, the prerequisites for its success, and the experience of the US with 
military strategy involving threat of using force in the Third World.' However, 
there is a lack of adequate research on the key assumption of foreign policy that 
undergirds the formulation, use, outcome and consequences of coercive diplomacy, 
namely, national decision makers are rational actors striving to maximize national 
interests. The key question in this regard is whether, and to what extent, assump- 
tion of rationality underlying the foreign policy calculus of the target stated valid? 
This article will examine American intervention in Afghanistan in 2001 as an 
example of coercive diplomacy in order to shed light on this vital question. Under- 
standing this issue is critical since America’s war on terrorism incorporates coercive 
instruments including the threat and use of limited air power to destroy al Qaeda 
and other global terrorist sanctuaries. 

The Afghan case provides an opportunity to shed preliminary light on the validity 
of the assumption of rationality in formulating the coercive threat calculus. I am 
cognizant of the fact that one case is not sufficient to construct a standard know- 
ledge or make generalizations. Nevertheless, this important case will be useful in 
theorizing about the role of forceful persuasion, and could help national security 
managers in making preliminary judgments about the viability of this strategy to 
achieve national security objectives when used against global terrorism and 
leadership in failed Islamic states. 

American intervention in Afghanistan to change the Taliban regime as a prelude 
to the capture of al Qaeda is based on open source materials, and it is only presented 
as an interpretative example to reach tentative conclusions. This study will begin 
with an account of the coercive diplomatic exchanges between the Bush Admin- 
istration and the Taliban. Further, in order to fully appreciate the reason why 
American coercion failed in this particular case, it will be argued that conditions 


' One authoritative work on this subject is by Schilling (1966). Alexander George is a leading 
scholar on coercive diplomacy. Among his major works on this topic are: George (1991); George 
et al. (1971); and Craig and George (1990). George’s most recent work on which this study draws 
extensively is titled, Forceful Persuasion: Coercive Diplomacy as an Alternative to War (1997). 
One other splendid recent scholarship is by Jakobson (1998). For an up-to-date collection of thought- 
ful essays on this subject covering numerous recent cases, see Art and Cronin (2003). 
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favouring the successful application of coercion were present in this particular 
confrontation. Finally, the reason for the failure of American coercive strategy will 
be discussed, and its theoretical implications highlighted. 


America’s Coercive Diplomatic Exchanges with the Taliban 


For the purpose of clarity, the United States’ confrontation with the Taliban regime 
can be divided into the following three phases of coercive diplomatic exchanges: 


(a) President Clinton’s efforts to capture or kill Bin Laden and to coerce the 
Taliban to extradite him; 

(b) President Bush’s demands on 20 September 2001 that the Taliban deliver 
to the United States Bin Laden, the entire al Qaeda leadership and close 
terrorist camps in Afghanistan, along with subsequent American diplomatic 
and coercive steps culminating in military intervention in Afghanistan; and 

(c) President Bush’s 11 October 2001 statement offering to reconsider the 
military offensive if the Taliban acted resolutely to hand over Bin Laden, 
thereby providing the Taliban with a second chance, and other inducements 
the United States offered to secure compliance. 


During the first phase, prior to 11 September 2001, the United States did not 
have a strategic policy toward the Taliban. The Clinton Administration’s policy 
toward the Taliban had been passing through a sequence of several distinct phases. 
Between 1994 and 1996 the US supported the Taliban “politically through its 
allies Pakistan and Saudi Arabia’, essentially because it viewed the Taliban as “anti- 
Iranian, anti-Shia and pro-Western”. The US “conveniently ignored” the Taliban’s 
own “Islamic fundamentalist agenda’, its suppression of women and the anxiety/ 
alarm they created in Central Asia largely because Washington “was not interested 
in the larger picture”. Between 1995 and 1997 American support was “even more 
driven” because of its support for the Unocal project, even though at that time the 
US had no “strategic plan towards accessing” Central Asian energy and believed 
that pipelines “could be built without resolutions to regional civil wars” (Rashid, 
2001: 177). 

A part of the first phase was driven by American domestic politics. Effective 
campaigning by various feminist groups and political allies of the Administration, 
including some from Hollywood, effected a turnaround in US policy away from 
support for the Taliban. Increasing revelations of Taliban support for Bin Laden, 
Taliban’s inability or unwillingness to endorse or compromise regarding the Unocal 
pipeline project and the emerging moderate forces under Khatemi shaped US 
policy (ibid.: 176-77). The latter development offered the promise of a more 
moderate Iranian foreign policy toward the West, and somewhat eased the need 
to indulge the Taliban. This phase of American diplomacy was triggered by the 
August 1998 bombing of the US embassies in Kenya and Tanzania by al Qaeda. 
In response, the US undertook several steps against al Qaeda and the Taliban. 
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Therefore, this phase can be aptly characterized as a coercive diplomatic engage- 
ment. Specifically, the US embargoed the Taliban, and in 1999 it orchestrated 
multilateral economic sanctions through the UN Security Council.’ It was believed 
that the Clinton Administration delivered threats comparable to those issued by 
the Bush Administration after 11 September 2001. Further, in order to induce 
compliance, the Administration leveraged the good offices of Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan, the Taliban’s benefactors, but to no avail. This later phase of coercive 
diplomacy during the Clinton Administration failed as evidenced by, among others, 
the Foreign Minister of the Taliban, Mullah Wakil Ahmad Muttawakkil’s response 
to American pressure and demands. He said, “We will never hand over Osama 
Bin Laden, and we will not force him out. He will remain free in defiance of 
America.... We will not hand him to an infidel nation” (Crenshaw, 2003: 328). 
Richard Clarke, the White House national coordinator for counter-terrorism during 
the Clinton and Bush Administrations, has argued before Congress and in a widely- 
publicized book that, prior to 11 September, Bin Laden and al Qaeda, and by ex- 
tension the strategic threat posed by terrorism emanating from Afghanistan, was 
not the Administration’s priority (Clarke, 2004). 

However, immediately after 11 September 2001, the Bush Administration took 
a series of coercive diplomatic actions against the Taliban. Specifically, the US 
communicated to Mullah Omar, the Taliban spiritual leader, through Pakistan’s 
Inter-Service Intelligence (ISD) interlocutors that Bin Laden must be handed over 
to the US. The Bush Administration combined this initial communication with 
the threat of use of force, and undertook several steps to make the threat credible. 
It moved military assets, relocating bombers to bases that could strike anywhere 
in Afghanistan, from Kandahar in the south and Kabul in central Afghanistan to 
northern cities of Mazaar-ae Sharif and Konduz. Meanwhile in Afghanistan the 
clerical shura (grand council) delivered a fatwa (religious ruling) that Bin Laden 
should leave Afghanistan. This fatwa provided a potent face-saving way for Mullah 
Omar to comply with international demands. However, neither Omar nor the 
American Administration accepted the edict of the grand council. 

This phase of coercive diplomatic exchange was buttressed by a public ulti- 
matum issued by the US. Specifically, on 20 September 2001, the President made 
a set of specific demands which included handing over Bin Laden and other 
al Qaeda terrorists to “appropriate authorities”, freeing American and foreign 
nationals, and dismantling all terrorist bases, including training camps, and 


? (a) The steps against al Qaeda and the Taliban included: the United States launched tomahawk 
cruise missiles on 20 August against the Al Shifa pharmaceuticals plant in Khartoum and against 
the support infrastructure, various bases and training camps used by Bin Laden in Afghanistan near 
the Pakistani border; (b) America engaged in law enforcement actions against al Qaeda, including 
blocking of assets and monitoring of financial assets and the indictment of suspected al Qaeda 
operatives; (c) the Government posted a $5 million reward for Bin Laden’s arrest; and (d) the 
Administration placed pressure on the Taliban to extradite Bin Laden (Crenshaw, 2003: 324-28). 
The account of three phases of coercive diplomatic exchanges between the United States and the 
Taliban, including this particular section, greatly draws on Crenshaw (ibid.: 305-47). 
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threatened the use of force in case of non-compliance. Bush stated, “These demands 
are not open to negotiation or discussion. The Taliban must act, and act immedi- 
ately. They will hand over the terrorists, or they will share in their fate” (Crenshaw, 
2003: 336). The Taliban rejected the American ultimatum. At America’s behest, 
the Musharraf Government in Pakistan sent yet another delegation of ISI officials, 
those who helped the Taliban rise to power, and highly influential clerics as inter- 
mediaries, including former madrassa teachers of Mullah Omar and other Taliban 
leaders, to meet with Omar. The premise was that the clerics’ intervention would 
serve as a substitute for the Taliban’s demand for a ruling by an International 
Islamic Conference on the status of Bin Laden. A related goal was to take advantage 
of the perceived split between the so-called moderates and hardliners within the 
Taliban. However, the Taliban leadership summarily rejected Pakistan’s mission. 

According to Crenshaw, the United States tightened coercive pressure in order 
to instigate dissension within the Taliban ranks thereby making the Taliban amen- 
able to reason. American actions included aid for the Northern Alliance to provide 
“nonmilitary” psychological operations against the Taliban. In addition, the United 
States landed a contingent of special operations forces and together with the 
Pakistani ISI convinced the anti-Taliban warlords to rise up in the heavily Pushtune- 
dominated southern Afghanistan region and in close proximity to Kandahar, the 
spiritual capital of the Taliban. These steps were coupled with a blunt ultimatum 
by the British Government repeating the American demands. On 6 October 2001 
President Bush once again publicly warned and threatened the Taliban leadership 
of the consequences. However, in addition to these coercive diplomatic pressures, 
the United States kept the negotiating channels open as a third delegation of 
Pakistani clerics was sent to negotiate with the Taliban, but without success. The 
Taliban leadership rejected both the British ultimatum and the American threats, 
adhering to its position that the United States had not offered evidence of Bin 
Laden’s culpability. Further, Mullah Omar countered Western ultimatums with 
his own, demanding the liberation of Palestine and the removal of foreign forces 
from the Persian Gulf. Mullah Abdul Zareef, Taliban’s ambassador to Pakistan, 
publicly stated that Mullah Omar had made a “final decision” that Bin Laden 
would not be surrendered, nor asked to leave. Also, the Taliban mobilized itself to 
militarily prepare for a war with the United States.* 

The Bush Administration mounted coercive pressure as it began bombing 
military airfields and a few high value Afghan targets, notably command centres, 
air defence facilities and the known residences of senior Taliban members in 
Kandahar, especially the residence of Mullah Omar. Further, the United States 
coupled selective bombing of Taliban and al Qaeda sites with the arming of and 
providing air support to the Northern Alliance. The American goal was to weaken 


3 See New York Times, 28 September 2001, Section A, Column 5. Regarding Taliban’s military 
preparation, Mullah Omar issued orders to prepare militarily the disparate militias of the Taliban, 
pre-empt defection by local and regional commanders who might be tempted by the fellow tribal 
Pushtune warlords to defect, and he used the rhetoric of “holy war” to mobilize the rank and file. 
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the Taliban sufficiently so that it could not withstand the Northern Alliance push 
towards Kabul. 

In the overall American confrontation with the Taliban, this phase constituted 
the key period as the United States engaged in the actual use of military power, 
applied in controlled increments, in order to induce the adversary to comply with 
American demands. American military strategy depended on a combination of 
precision bombing, the use of special operation forces on the ground and reliance 
on local organized military opposition in order to force the adversary to submit. 

President Bush’s offer to halt bombing against the Taliban can be characterized 
as the third and final phase of coercion. The President suggested on 11 October 
that, in exchange for Taliban’s surrender of Bin Laden, the United States would 
reconsider its military offensive. Similarly, Secretary of State Colin Powell offered 
the prospects of participation by moderate elements of the Taliban regime in a 
future Afghan Government, provided they complied with American demands. 
Such concession in the midst of the military offensive was motivated by the desire 
to respond to the Pakistani request for more time to allow moderate Taliban 
members to have the opportunity to prevail upon Omar to accede to American 
demands and to foment further dissension within the Taliban. These efforts too 
failed, as the Taliban ambassador debunked the notion of a “moderate Taliban’, 
formally stating that as a matter of religious faith, the Taliban were opposed to 
handing over Bin Laden. The issue of the Taliban’s participation in a future Afghan 
Government as a reward for compliance with the United States’ demand was also 
rejected by Maulvi Jalauddin Haqqani, the commander of the Taliban forces 
and another so-called highly influential moderate member of the Taliban core 
leadership. 

In retrospect, the United States may have overestimated the degree of division 
among the Taliban members and the role of the so-called moderates. In terms of 
policy choices and belief systems, the so-called moderates of the “Kabul Shura” 
shared the hardline views of the Taliban in general and were not more moderate 
than the Kandahar-based Supreme Shura which constituted the core of Taliban 
leadership. Further, the real power rested in the Kandahar Shura and the Military 
Shura; these two bodies in turn provided a network of support and loyalty to the 
spiritual leader Mullah Omar (Rashid, 2001: Chapter 7 and Appendix 2). Regard- 
less of these fine distinctions, Mullah Omar rejected the final American over- 
tures; instead, he encouraged the Taliban militia to fight and highlighted the 
Taliban’s goal of martyrdom as morally superior to giving in to the demands of 
an “infidel” power.* 


+ Thus, for instance, the Taliban strongly rejected President Bush’s ultimatum that either Bin 
Laden be handed over or Taliban would incur the wrath of American military power. See New York 
Times, 22 September 2001, Section B, Column 1. 
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Conditions Favouring Successful American Coercion of the Taliban 


In his seminal study, Alexander George has identified several vital conditions 
which dramatically increase the chances, but do not guarantee, that coercive dip- 
lomacy will succeed. I specify these conditions and highlight how and why the 
conditions favoured the United States. 


Clear Objectives 


Clarity as to the objectives of coercive diplomacy or precision as to what is de- 
manded of the adversary will enable the coercer to specify the steps or actions 
needed to achieve the stated objectives. It is difficult to adopt precise foreign 
policy instruments when the goals or objectives themselves are vague. More im- 
portantly, since significant opportunities exist for the target state to misperceive 
the intention of the coercer, clear communication of specific objectives and 
demands are vital. 

In the case of the Afghan crisis, the United States adhered to the specific and 
limited objective, namely the handover of Osama Bin Laden, Aiman Al Zawahiri 
and other al Qaeda leaders, the destruction of their camps and the release of Western 
nationals. Since the Taliban had admitted to providing support for the al Qaeda 
terrorist network and because of the close personal affinity between the Taliban 
leader and Osama Bin Laden, this goal was not only precise and limited, but it also 
did not demand anything that would have endangered Taliban rule. Indeed, as 
has been discussed earlier, the initial American demands did not include regime 
change in Afghanistan. Further, the United States did not impose any limitations 
on the sovereignty of Afghanistan or otherwise threaten the territorial integrity of 
the country. 


Type of Provocation or Nature of Challenge Posed 


A key factor that affects the chances of success is whether the objective of coercive 
diplomacy is to prevent an act of aggression or reverse the consequences of military 
aggression in order to establish status quo ante. Re-establishing status quo ante 
through overturning a military intervention (as was the case of Iraq’s seizure of 
Kuwait) is more difficult to reverse than an effort to prevent a course of action or 
alter a status quo situation through a carefully calculated, but limited campaign. 
The nature of the coercive strategy in Afghanistan was of the former kind and to 
use Robert Pape’s classification, American strategy may be characterized as a 
denial strategy because the goal was to alter the Taliban’s behaviour and deny 
al Qaeda sanctuary, but it did not require the Taliban to reverse a military aggression 
as none had occurred.* American demands required actions on the part of the 


> Robert Pape (1996) distinguishes between “denial strategies” designed to change an adversary’s 
behaviour and “punishment” strategies. The latter begin with inflicting pain on the population or 
the regime. See also Lake (2001: 2). 
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Taliban inside the country, posing a challenge for coercive diplomacy. Furthur, 
the elite Taliban force, the Arab brigade, also known as Brigade 055, was an army 
of 1,000 fighters of mixed Taliban and al Qaeda members. This factor may have 
complicated compliance with the United States’ demands. However, the United 
States’ demand was not conditioned by a total success of the Taliban to capture 
al Qaeda. Instead, the United States demanded cooperation to pursue and capture 
global terrorists and to destroy their sanctuary. 

From this vantage point, American demands were rather modest. However, 
as noted earlier, the Taliban refused to surrender Bin Laden or even to offer co- 
operation to the United States to pursue the perpetrators of 11 September. Indeed, 
it was remarkable that the Taliban militia would risk the national interest and 
national security of their country and their own survival simply to support a group 
of terrorist fighters who were despised by the overwhelming majority of the 
Afghan people. These so-called “Arab Afghans” were perceived by the vast major- 
ity of Afghans to have tarnished the heroic image of the Afghan people who had 
forced the Red Army out of Afghanistan. 


Depth of Conflict of National Interest and Coercer’s Will to Succeed 


Whenever the vital or permanent national security interests of the coercer and the 
target are in conflict, coercive diplomacy can easily degenerate into a zero-sum 
game which erodes the chances for a peaceful resolution of the crisis, as for 
example in the Persian Gulf crisis of 1990-91. In order for coercive diplomacy to 
succeed, each side must have the opportunity to identify and compromise on inter- 
ests that might be secondary or tertiary for one party in the conflict, but represent 
vital, primary or permanent interests to the other. Consequently, the game of coer- 
cion can be structured into a non-zero sum game that creates incentives for the 
target country to cooperate, as for example in the case of the Cuban Missile Crisis. 

Ultimately, no matter how propitious conditions are for the application of 
coercive threat, the will of the coercer to bear the cost in order to succeed is the 
sine qua non of any coercive diplomacy gambit. But in the absence of the coercer’s 
resolve and commitment to prevail, a motivation asymmetry may develop favour- 
ing the target state. 

In the Afghan case, the vital interests of Afghanistan were not engaged. The 
United States’ demand for cooperation to capture al Qaeda members and destroy 
its training camps did not violate Afghanistan’s territorial integrity. Equally 
important was the fact that the United States provided assurances to the Taliban 
that its forces would not attack the Taliban regime if it cooperated and that it 
would not seek a regime change in Afghanistan if its demands were met. During 
the early stage of the crisis, Colin Powell maintained that the focus of American 
strategy should be to place diplomatic and coercive pressure on the Taliban: “It is 
not the goal at the outset to change the regime but to get the regime to do the right 
thing.” Accordingly, the United States needed to wait and see how the Taliban 
responded (Woodward, 2002: 124). Powell was also reported to have formulated 
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the Afghan case thus, “we want Afghanistan to be terrorist-free. If the Taliban can 
do that, fine. If not, we will work with someone else as long as they make it 
terrorist-free. Our rhetoric should avoid suggesting we are trying to determine 
who runs Afghanistan at the end of the day” (ibid.: 128). Even the hawkish Vice 
President, Dick Cheney held a similar view asserting that, “we do not want to hit 
the Taliban upfront for we do not want to discourage them from changing leadership 
and breaking with al Qaeda” (ibid.: 130). In contrast to the Afghan leadership, 
vital American interests were engaged. The United States had just experienced 
the worst attack since the inception of the Republic, and there was national con- 
sensus in the country that it should take military action in order to capture or kill 
al Qaeda terrorists and destroy terrorist camps in Afghanistan. 


Target’s Fear of Unacceptable Escalation and Destruction 


Consequences of violence for the target country can play an important psycho- 
logical restraint on its decision makers in determining whether to go or step back 
from the war path. Motivations to settle the crisis arise from the fear of conse- 
quences on the military and civilian population of the target country, and the fear 
of the sheer horror of war with potential for rapid escalation and its consequences 
on human life, the physical destruction of the country and the survival of the 
regime itself. As Robert Art has indicated, fear of escalation and motivational 
asymmetries are closely connected to each other. The target state’s willingness to 
bear punishment and hence engage in escalation of hostilities is a function of how 
motivated it is to prevail (Art and Cronin, 2003: Chapter 9). 

In the case of Afghanistan, it was obvious that the overwhelmingly superior 
American air power and a flexible strategy presented a truly lethal threat to the 
Taliban. The American strategy combined special operation forces that used highly 
sophisticated air capabilities, including Predator drones, with national Afghan 
forces on the ground, namely the Northern Alliance, forming a clear destructive 
threat. The United States had succeeded in acquiring overflight rights from Russia, 
base facilities from Uzbekistan and Tajikistan in the North, and access to bases 
in the Gulf states—all key to launching a forward military offensive. American 
military projection capability was such that it could inflict devastating blows on 
the Taliban which was terribly mismatched as it did not have a traditional army, 
and instead relied on lashkar forces. While highly motivated, historically tribal 
militia in Afghanistan has been less hierarchical in an organizational structure 
and weak in training, power projection and force protection capabilities.® 

There is no evidence that the Taliban was seriously concerned about civilian 
Afghan casualties. Although the United States was concerned about Afghan civilian 
casualties as demonstrated by its reliance on the large-scale use of precision weapons, 
the absence of “high value targets” in Afghanistan and the sheer destruction in 


® For a discussion of Taliban’s military capabilities, organization and military leadership, see Rashid 
(2001: Chapters 2 and 7). 
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that country brought by a quarter century of occupation and civil war had made 
the concern for the physical destruction of assets in Afghanistan a non-issue. It 
was fairly obvious that the United States was in a position to cause large-scale de- 
struction and mayhem on the Taliban militia itself. The Taliban were in an insur- 
mountable predicament, contending with the Northern Alliance in conjunction 
with American special operation forces on the ground and that too in the face of 
nearly non-existent domestic political support. 

Had the United States faced a typical adversary which presumably would be 
expected to value civilian life, or at the very least the survival of the forces of the 
regime, the image of war may have acted as a potential restraint. In the case of 
the Taliban, it did not. The United States decided to put coercive pressure on the 
Taliban and to cause a rift in the ranks of the Taliban between the so-called moderate 
and hardline Taliban members so as to ensure compliance with American demands. 
Yet, apparently the Taliban leadership opted to lose their own lives rather than 
comply with demands to hand over a group of foreign terrorists despised by the 
vast majority of the Afghans, including the tribal Durani Pushtunes in Kandahar 
from which most of the Taliban leadership emanated. 


Urgency and Time Pressure to Achieve Objectives 


It is highly beneficial for implementing a coercive threat to create a sense of 
urgency in the mind of the target state to comply with the demands. Thus, in the 
Gulf Wars of 1990-91 and 2003, the American Government insisted that keeping 
large-scale military forces indefinitely deployed in the West Asian region, espe- 
cially through the hot summer, was untenable and that withdrawal short of total 
Iraqi compliance was not an option either because withdrawal would irreparably 
harm America’s commitment and reputation for power. The logical conclusion 
for the target state was that in the absence of compliance with American demands, 
hostilities were imminent. 

In order to introduce a sense of urgency and to put psychological pressure on 
the adversary, the coercer often resorts to delivering an ultimatum. There are times 
when this step is needed in order to keep pressure on the target state. However, 
ultimatums do carry risks. Among others, an ultimatum could provoke the 
adversary to take preventive military measures. Further, if the adversary does not 
find the ultimatum credible, then it could call the coercer’s bluff thereby leaving it 
with no option but to proceed to the next phase and use force, a situation that 
signals why coercive threat can be a slippery slope to war. 

During the initial phase of hostilities, the United States did hold off attacks, as 
Tenet is reported to have said, in order “...not to destabilize Pakistan and our 
relationship with Pakistan” (Woodward, 2002). The United States did deliver an 
ultimatum, as did Britain, concurrent with incremental use of air power, targeting 
Taliban’s high value military assets. These American actions short of war had the 
effect of creating a great sense of urgency and put great pressure on the Taliban 
for compliance. 
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Strong Domestic and International Support for the Coercer 
and the Isolation of the Adversary 


While the United States enjoyed overwhelming domestic and international support, 
the Taliban Government remained completely isolated. International law, the in- 
struments of international legality and legitimacy, absolutely favoured the United 
States. 

Not since the Second World War had one witnessed such an overwhelming 
support for an offensive military action to capture or destroy the perpetrators of 
11 September in Afghanistan. Public opinion polls registered upward of 80 per 
cent support for the proposition that the United States should pressure the Taliban 
to hand over the terrorists, failing which to remove forcibly the regime from 
power. The Taliban’s massive violation of human rights, the rights of women in 
particular, and grisly images of Taliban atrocities, among which was the stoning 
of Afghan women in the national sport stadium of Afghanistan, further consolidated 
support beyond a resolute policy to dislodge the Taliban. 

In a similar vein, the international community accepted the right of the United 
States to defend itself. NATO, for example, invoked the collective defence clause, 
equating the September attack on the United States to an attack on all NATO coun- 
tries thereby triggering direct NATO military involvement in support of the United 
States. Further, among the great powers, Russia not only granted overflight rights 
to the United States, Russian President Vladmir Putin also offered help with regard 
to a search and rescue mission in support of American actions. Similarly, regional 
powers including China and India provided various degrees of support to American 
actions. 

In stark contrast, not a single country came to the defence of the Taliban. 
Pakistan, a patron of the Taliban and very crucial to the American strategy in 
Afghanistan, made a strategic choice to withdraw support from the Taliban, to 
join the American war on global terrorism and to support the military offensive 
against the Taliban and the al Qaeda. Thus, unlike the Cold War period where 
American coercive diplomacy against a leftist regime, as for example the Laos 
crisis of 1961-62 and Vietnam in 1965, brought opposition from the other super 
power, the Soviet Union, in this instance the United States had complete freedom 
to forge a coalition against the Taliban which was thoroughly isolated. 


Strong Leadership—Diplomatic and Crisis Management Skills 


Crisis bargaining entails the use of persuasion, coercion and accommodation. 
Knowing the right combination for employing and sequencing these elements, 
requires skilled leadership. Indeed, to be effective, a coercive force strategy must 
combine the threat of using force with offering the target state conditional in- 
ducements of a positive character to secure acceptance of the demand. Further, in 
order for positive inducements to work, the so-called carrots are to be offered 
after use of force is threatened. And if a small increment of limited force is to be 
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used in order to demonstrate resolve, then such inducements are put forward only 
after the limited use of force has been initiated. Also, orchestrating this combination 
of threat of force and inducements involves using elements of signalling and clear 
communication of objectives. These elements present an opportunity for failure 
in a tricky and dangerous gamesmanship involved in coercing an opponent in a 
situation of interstate conflict (Brown, 1987: 83-85). Thus, the coercer must be 
able to sustain the credibility of threat and yet preserve the option to modify coercive 
actions so as to avoid war. 

As the afore-stated discussion illustrates, orchestrating a strategy of coercive 
threat to achieve national security objectives is a highly complex and uncertain 
venture. The problem of misperception of the coercing state’s intention by the 
adversary adds an additional element of uncertainty. The complexity of initiating 
and properly executing the threat of war to achieve one’s national goals puts a 
premium on the quality of leadership and diplomatic skills of the coercive state. 

To better appreciate the vital role of leadership and skilful diplomacy required 
to achieve the desired result, let us take the example of the Cuban Missile crisis, 
considered to be a model of successful coercive diplomacy. In order to coerce the 
former Soviet Union to dismantle a prospective nuclear capability in Cuba aimed 
at the United States and to dismantle those deployed short and intermediate range 
ballistic missiles covering the eastern seaboard of the United States, the Kennedy 
Administration engaged in coercive diplomacy. It clearly communicated to the 
Soviet Union its objectives to re-establish the status quo ante and implemented a 
blockade of Cuba. As a coercive measure, the blockade demonstrated American 
resolve and willingness to use force and yet was sufficiently flexible to permit 
parallel negotiations to go forward. As the crisis unfolded, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration intensified coercive pressure by expanding the scope of the blockade 
and enlisting allies and international support. At the same time, Kennedy combined 
this coercive threat with an offer to the Soviet Union to remove its obsolete Jupiter 
missiles from Turkey, thereby providing Khrushchev a face-saving way to retreat 
in the face of American power without admitting defeat. More importantly, the 
United States specified a set of confidence building measures that aimed at im- 
proving relations with the Soviet Union in the aftermath of the crisis. In short, the 
Kennedy Administration clearly demonstrated how to skilfully manage a complex 
set of elements related to crisis bargaining and negotiation which induced the 
Soviet leadership to comply. In the end, the only rational course of action available 
for Khrushchev was to yield to American demands. 

It can be safely asserted that the Bush Administration’s orchestration of coercive 
diplomacy vis-a-vis the Taliban does not measure up to the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s diplomatic and crisis management skills displayed in the Cuban Missile 
case. Nevertheless, as our exposé of the Afghan case later in this essay will show, 
the Bush Administration did properly execute the required steps to implement 
its strategy. Among others, the Administration clearly communicated to the Taliban 
leadership America’s specific objectives, namely to hand over Osama Bin Laden 
and his associates and destroy the terrorist infrastructure in Afghanistan. 
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More importantly, the United States did not escalate its demands to include regime 
change, provided the Taliban acquiesced to American demands. In that crucial 
sense, the United States initiated its coercive threat with a limited objective. Further, 
the initial use of limited force against the Taliban and al Qaeda positions in the 
North, demonstrating American ability to achieve its goals through war if neces- 
sary, the United States offered the Taliban one last chance to comply. The Bush 
Administration, as is discussed later, gave a strong indication that it would support 
the inclusion of moderate elements of the Taliban in a future Afghan Government, 
in return for full compliance with American demands. 

While the Administration enjoyed nearly unparallel support of the American 
people to undertake military action against the Taliban thereby making the American 
threat of force more credible, it also organized a broad international coalition. 
The United States succeeded in securing support from allies and the international 
community at large for its mission against the Taliban including the right to use 
different bases in the region in order to conduct military operations in Afghanistan. 
Above all, using a combination of incentives and diplomatic pressure, Secretary 
of State Powell succeeded in securing strong support from Pakistan against the 
Taliban. 

In short, whether it is with regard to communicating America’s demands clearly 
to the Taliban and thus ensuring clarity as to the objectives of coercive diplomacy, 
garnering domestic and international military and diplomatic support, combining 
incentives with coercive threat, employing incremental use of force to increase 
pressure, or creating an urgency to comply with American demands in order to 
increase psychological pressure on the Taliban, the Administration demonstrated 
a good measure of leadership and skill necessary to execute coercive diplomacy. 
Yet, as I shall explore in detail later, American coercive diplomacy failed to achieve 
results in spite of the presence of these particular conditions. 


Type of Post-Crisis Relationship Envisioned 


The type of relationship the coercer hopes to have with the target state after the 
cession of hostilities and communicating the coercer’s intention in this regard, 
provides an important context for identifying both the objectives of coercive 
diplomacy and the means employed to support it. According to George, in the 
Cuban Missile crisis, both Kennedy and Khrushchev hoped to develop better 
relations and to engage in arms control upon the resolution of the crisis (George, 
1997: 73). 

In the Afghan crisis, the Bush Administration did offer the opportunity to the 
so-called moderates within the Taliban to participate in a future Afghan Govern- 
ment, provided they complied with American demands. In this narrow sense, the 
United States did indicate the possibility of a post-crisis relationship with the tar- 
get state. More importantly, the United States initially did not put a regime change 
in Afghanistan as a precondition for pursuing al Qaeda, in spite of the mounting 
evidence that Afghanistan under the Taliban represented a “terrorist sponsored 
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state”, a more threatening scenario than “state-sponsored terrorism’. Indeed, reiter- 
ating the position of the Administration during the early phase of the crisis just 
prior to American intervention, Secretary Powell had maintained that it was not 
the intention of the Administration to go after the Taliban at the inception of the 
American offensive: “That is not uppermost in our minds right now.” However, it 
is worth noting that the Administration did appear divided on this issue as National 
Security Advisor Condoleezza Rice had hinted differently by saying: “It’s a very 
repressive and terrible regime. The Afghan people would be better off without it. 
We will see what means are at our disposal to do that” (Woodward, 2002: 127). 
But as it is explained later, no matter what incentives the United States had offered, 
it probably could not have changed the mindset of an extremist force like the 
Taliban who, like Islamic extremists, simply were not afraid to die for their cause. 
Here it suffices to note that the Taliban spiritual leader Mullah Omar had forged 
links with Bin Laden, and the Taliban believed in Bin Laden as a progressive 
force against the West and those pro-Western Islamic governments which they 
regarded as un-Islamic. 


Strength and Asymmetry of Motivations 


The importance of motivation has been highlighted earlier. Here it suffices to 
note that in order to accept the costs and risks of coercive threat, the coercing state 
must have the motivation to stay the course. Ideally, in order for the coercer to pre- 
vail, it must have a demonstrable primacy or permanent national security interests 
at stake backed by a credible military so as to demonstrate that it is strongly mo- 
tivated to go to war if necessary. 

As has been pointed out earlier, the United States had just experienced the 
worst single-day tragedy in its history—its territory had been attacked, albeit by 
unconventional means. In contrast, the territorial integrity, cultural heritage and 
other “reason of the state” of Afghanistan were simply not at stake in this dispute. 
Had the Taliban engaged in a rational cost-benefit calculus, cooperating with the 
international community to hand over or help destroy a group of foreign extremist 
fighters would have been the logical choice. This becomes especially evident when 
one considers that the Taliban did not have to pay any domestic political costs be- 
cause the overwhelming majority of the Afghans, including the Durrani Pushtunes 
in and around Kandahar to which the Taliban belonged, were opposed to the op- 
erations of the Arab-Afghans in their country. Further, the fatwa by the council of 
clerics in Afghanistan to expel Bin Laden had provided the Taliban with the op- 
portunity to comply with American demands without losing face. 

In short, in terms of the will to fight, clearly the Taliban militia were highly 
motivated to stand up to America and endure punishment at the hands of the over- 
whelmingly superior American military. The question is, what was the source of 
the Taliban motivation, especially when vital national interests of the Afghan state 
were not involved and there was a high probability, as was borne out later, that 
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the Taliban regime would not survive a war against America. This question will 
be discussed in the next section. 

Thus, as shown in Table1, all important conditions existed for United States’ 
use of coercive diplomacy against Taliban. 


Table 1 

Rating American Position with Reference to Ingredients/Conditions for Success 
Conditions for Successful Application of Coercive Diplomacy US Favourability Rating 
Degree of clarity of objectives High 
Type of provocation—severity of challenge to coercion Medium 
Depth of conflict of national interests High 
Motivations—coercer’s will to succeed High 
Asymmetric motivations High 
Target’s fear of unacceptable escalation Low 
Creating sense of urgency for compliance High 
Level of domestic support for coercion High 
Level of international support for coercion High 
Degree of isolation of the adversary High 
Post-crisis relationship envisioned Low-Medium 
Coercer’s leadership and diplomatic skills High 
International legality, norms and regimes High 
Overall rating High probability of success 


Rationality, Irrationality and the Failure to Coerce the Taliban 


In spite of the fact that the conditions were highly conducive to the successful 
application of the threat of the use of force by the United States, coercive diplomacy 
failed in Afghanistan. The Taliban leadership refused to hand over Osama Bin 
Laden or otherwise cooperate with the American Government to track and destroy 
the al Qaeda leadership and terrorist cells in Afghanistan. Why did the United 
States fail to achieve the Taliban’s compliance with its demands, short of war? 
Specifically, why did Mullah Omar decide to be on the side of Bin Laden and his 
followers, and why did the Taliban leadership and most of the rank and file 
“fatalistically” join in support of these global terrorists, in spite of the clerical 
shura’s fatwa to expel Bin Laden and the strong opposition of tribal Durrani 
leaders? Further, what lessons can be learned from this particular case and other 
instances of fighting global terrorism regarding the relative validity of the key 
assumption so central to theorizing about foreign policy: the proposition that 
national decision makers are rational actors striving to maximize national inter- 
ests. Shedding light on this particular issue in light of the Afghan case is important 
because this proposition is embedded in both the leading contending schools of 
thought of foreign policy, Neo-realism and Neo-liberalism. Further, it is a foun- 
dational principle that undergirds both the theory and practice of coercive dip- 
lomacy. Given the criticality of this issue, a brief statement of the theoretical 
premise relevant to the discussion at hand is warranted. 
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Both traditional realist and Neo-realist schools conceive of the state as a rational 
actor. Accordingly, states choose to comply with international demands for cooper- 
ation, norms, regimes and accords because of “reasons of state”, or national interests. 
In an anarchic international environment, states engage in a rational cost-benefit 
calculation as they seek to enhance national security needs. This school recognizes 
states’ need to cooperate and respond to and heed the prescription of international 
organizations. However, in the final analysis it is the “reason of the state” and the 
distribution of power and resources among states in the international system that 
shape external behaviour of a state. 

The Neo-liberal interpretations accept the realist premise that states seek to 
maximize national interests in an anarchic international environment. States, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, act as rational actors seeking to maximize absolute 
and relative gains. Just like Neo-realists, the Neo-liberalists too employ a rationalist 
conception in that they recognize the importance of rational calculations of self- 
interest on the part of states. The major difference is that this interpretation, the 
Neo-liberal institutionalists in particular, believes that adherence to international 
regimes, cooperation among states and compliance with international principles 
and codes of conduct serve national interests, in effect to facilitate “market 
efficiency”.’ 

On the whole, the traditional realist conceptions of the state and contemporary 
Neo-realism hold the view that national decision makers (or as Krasner puts, the 
“central decision makers’) act rationally in pursuit of national interests. In a similar 
vein, Neo-liberalism depicts states as rational actors, albeit accepting that the 
relative gains are best realized through cooperation. In spite of their many theor- 
etical differences, the two leading schools of thought in foreign policy and inter- 
national politics share the broader philosophical foundation: both employ a 
rationalist conception in so far as both emphasize states’ rational calculations of 
self-interest as a driving force behind any state’s behaviour, including that relating 
to threat of the use of force. 

The rational actor conception is the basis for explaining why the targeted state 
would want to comply with coercion. As Thomas Schilling has noted, states’ 
rational calculus of cost-benefit analysis will drive them to compliance—a targeted 
state will comply when it realizes that the cost of non-compliance is heavier than 
the benefits (Lake, 2001: 3). Alexander George (1997: 62) sets forward this basic 
premise of the art of using coercive threat as a defensive strategy: 


..coercive diplomacy assumes a type of simple, uncomplicated rationality on 
the part of the opponent. The assumption on which coercive diplomacy is based 
is that if the opponent is rational, he will surely see that it is in his interest to 
back down. This assumption oversimplifies the root’s motivation and the consid- 
erations that may influence leaders who are the targets of coercive diplomacy. 
The assumption of rationality does not suffice to make a confident prediction 


7 This section draws on Tarzi (2004). 
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as to what an opponent will do when subjected, as Hussein was, to an ultimatum. 
In this situation, one does not have to be irrational to refuse to knuckle under in 
the face of the threat of war. The assumption of rationality on which the strategy 
of coercive diplomacy relies must somehow take into account psychological, 
cultural, and political variables that can affect the opponent’s response to an 
ultimatum. 


Coercing the Taliban is a unique example shedding doubt on the proposition 
that rational behaviour undergirds the foreign policy calculus of the coerced state. 
The Taliban were not forthcoming in meeting American demands; they first 
denied the whereabouts of Bin Laden and later acknowledged Bin Laden’s pres- 
ence in Afghanistan but refused to give in to American demands, relying instead on 
delaying tactics and invoking old grievances such as non-recognition of the 
government on the part of the Western community, American military presence 
in the Gulf and the United States’ support for Israel. As such, the coercive threat 
failed. The American Government proceeded to dismantle the Taliban Government 
through a combination of air power and extensive use of special forces along with 
arming and supporting the Northern Alliance on the ground. While the Taliban 
regime was dislodged and al Qaeda leaders were forced to flee to the Waziristan 
region of Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier, the military phase of that strategy continues 
as the United States military searches for the fugitive leadership of Taliban and 
al Qaeda in the Uruzgan, Paktia and Khost provinces of central and eastern 
Afghanistan. 

However, the Taliban resistance to American demands backed by awe-inspiring 
and overpowering projected military power (made all the more credible by over- 
whelming support of the American people to use force) sheds doubt on the as- 
sumption of rationality in foreign policy decision making especially when dealing 
with terrorism. 

To understand this failure of coercive threat, it is instructive to explain the 
deeply held fanatic, extremist, fundamentalist belief system of the Taliban, their 
particular conception of messianic jihadist and fatalistic struggle, the special role 
of Mullah Omar as Amir-ul-Momineen (the defender of the faithful), and the Taliban 
ties to Bin Laden in combination of culture-bound code of honour of Pushtunwali. 

The Taliban’s brand of Islamic extremism was embedded in an ultra virulent 
and militant neo-Deobandi movement taught to them in Pakistani madrassas by 
Pakistan’s Jamiyyat-i-Ulama-i-Islam (JUI). The JUI was an extremist party with 
aharsh, militant, anti-American, anti-Shia and anti-Muslim culture (Rashid, 2001: 
90). At least eight Taliban cabinet ministers in Kabul were graduates of the JUI’s 
madrassas, as were many governors in the provinces, military commanders, judges 
and bureaucrats (ibid.). More importantly, the Taliban had closer ties with the 
most virulent and harshest anti-Western and anti-Shiite faction, the Sipah-e-Sahaba 
Pakistan (SSP). This group has been among the strongest supporters of Bin Laden 
in Afghanistan. Large numbers of its students were in turn trained in the Taliban- 
controlled Khost region of Afghanistan and their madrassas provided manpower 
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for the Taliban in their internal war against the Northern Alliance. These ties 
between pro-Bin Laden Islamic extremist groups and the Taliban were strength- 
ened by the fact that several Deobandi leaders were members of the Durrani 
Pushtune tribes, as were the Taliban based around Kandahar and Chaman. Bin 
Laden’s puritanical Wahhabi views were quite compatible with those of the Taliban. 

The Taliban albeit extremely rigid and intolerant, were initially very parochial 
and had not formed a perspective on issues of global jihad, the United States, etc. 
It was Bin Laden and the al Qaeda leadership which shaped Mullah Omar’s view of 
the United States and the West, thus channelling irrational fundamentalism to 
hostility to the West. In addition to ideological affinity, Bin Laden provided 
financial support as well to the so-called Afghan-Arabs to fight alongside the 
Taliban in domestic battles (ibid.: Chapters 6-8). Therefore, Mullah Omar offered 
sanctuary to Bin Laden in Afghanistan. The Taliban conceived of jihad, as did the 
al Qaeda terrorists, as unconditional warfare against the non-believers. This factor 
in combination with a deep belief in Shahadat (death in war against non-believers 
and for the cause of Islam and Allah) together with anti-Western cultural and reli- 
gious conservatism combined to create an irrational and fatalistic view that was 
simply impervious to superior American military power or fear of regime change 
and even fear of loss of life. Put differently, like the extremist Islamist terrorists 
who are not afraid to die for the cause of jihad against the “Jews and the Crusaders”, 
making coercive threat meaningless, the Taliban were largely unafraid of American 
power. As such they were incapable of arriving at a rational calculation of Afghan 
national interests and national security, thereby rendering American coercive 
diplomacy meaningless. 

This attitudinal and behavioural posture of the Taliban was reinforced by three 
other key factors. First, the Taliban model of Islam does not rely on building in- 
stitutions, but rather on the power and authority of a single charismatic leader, 
whose character and purity is critical to the state and the community, much in the 
tradition of the classical Caliphate period. From this vintage, Mullah Mohammad 
Omar was not just a spiritual leader, but Amir-ul-Momineen (leader of the faithful), 
a position more exalted than the Vilayet Faqih (clerical government) in Iran which 
provided the basis of support and legitimacy for rule by the Ayatollah Khomenie 
and thereafter for a theocratic regime in Iran. Thus supporting and following 
the Amir became a religious duty of the Taliban militia. The initial bombing of the 
Taliban strongholds to foment dissension within their ranks and to turn the so- 
called “moderates” against Mullah Omar failed because American strategists under- 
estimated the special position of Omar. 

More importantly, this factor also helps explain why so many Taliban fatal- 
istically followed their spiritual leader to a war with the United States in the face 
of overwhelming odds. Yet, as has been noted, Mullah Omar rejected American 
demands and overtures to resolve the conflict, even after the United States tem- 
porarily halted bombing to give the Taliban a second chance to cooperate. On the 
contrary, at that crucial stage Mullah Omar encouraged the Taliban troops to 
continue to fight the “infidel”. His statement offered a glimpse into the Taliban’s 
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Weltanschauung and the logic of martyrdom that made them impervious to coer- 
cion and the traditional conception of rationality in decision making for reasons 
of state. Omar stated on 17 October 2001, “We are confronted with a big infidel,” 
and, “This is a test. The people are suffering, but this is a test we shall pass, God 
willing.” He added that as Muslims, the Taliban did not fear death.’ 

Second, the affinity between Taliban and al Qaeda extended beyond Islamic 
ideology. The best trained among their forces jointly fought the Northern Alliance. 
Al Qaeda even masterminded the death of the Northern Alliance leader Ahmed 
Shah Masood. Further, not only did Bin Laden provide financial support to Taliban, 
his daughter was married to Mullah Omar. 

Third, American coercive diplomacy failed to account for the fact that the 
behaviour of Mullah Omar, Mullah Hassan Akhund (Military Chief of Staff), 
Mullah Fazil Akund (Head of the Army Corps), Mullah Khairkhwa (Minister of 
the Interior), Mullah Jamma Khan, Younas Gul and Azizi Khan (Army Division 
chiefs) and other Taliban leaders was guided by their unshakeable belief in 
Pushtanwali—the Pushtune code of honour—which dictates that to give into the 
demands of a foreign infidel power to betray “guests” and to do so under duress 
is a personal humiliation and failure, bringing dishonour to both the family and 
the Khilgai tribe (the Pushtune clan to which most Taliban belonged).? 

In retrospect, such peculiar and “irrational” Taliban behaviour caused the failure 
of coercive diplomacy against al Qaeda. Specifically, the US military strike on a 
weapons factory in Sudan and terrorist training camps in Afghanistan in 1998 
were directed at the Osama Bin Laden network in retaliation for the bombing of 
the American embassies in Kenya and Tanzania. Yet, these actions failed to deter 
future terrorist attacks, as evidenced by assaults on the American destroyer Cole 
in 2000, and most notably by the events of 11 September 2001. Those fanatic ex- 
tremists who wanted to die for the “cause” were not deterred by American power, 
and the traditional cost-benefit calculus that leaders of sovereign states make in 
order to enhance or preserve national interests and national security needs were 
irrelevant in this particular context. 


Conclusion 


The conditions for the exercise of coercive diplomacy by the United States in 
response to al Qaeda’s attack on the Pentagon and the destruction of the twin 
towers of the World Trade Centre in New York were exceedingly favourable: 
projection of overwhelming American power, solid domestic and international 


8 “We will succeed whether we live or die. Death will definitely come one day. We are not 
worried about death. We should die as Muslims. It does not matter whether we die today or tomorrow. 
The goal is martyrdom’ Crenshaw (2003). 

° For a seminal work on Afghan tribal constellations, the Pushtune tribe in particular, see the 
highly acclaimed work by the Afghan scholar, Louis Dupree (1970). See also Dupree’s edited 
volume, Afghanistan in the 1970s (1974). Another recent authoritative study is by Barnet Rubin 
(2002). 
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support for offensive military action, threat to American national security to 
mention a few. Yet, American coercive diplomacy failed because of a combination 
of factors (a virulent extreme brand of jihadist Islam which the Taliban practised, 
the basic symbiotic relationship between al Qaeda and the Taliban, and the deeply 
ingrained Pushtunwali code so profound to the Taliban’s sense of identity) changed 
both the cultural context that defined what rational behaviour was, as well as the 
Taliban’s calculations of what Afghan national interests were. This potent com- 
bination imbued the Taliban with a sense of self-righteousness and fatalism that 
to die for the higher cause was an acceptable price when compared to the humili- 
ation of violating both the religious and the Pushtunwali codes. Consequently, 
they were prompted to discard compliance with the norms, principles of conduct, 
regimes and instruments of international legality to which Afghanistan was a party. 
More importantly, the Taliban were nearly obdurate and unyielding in the face of 
overwhelming American power, as many of the Taliban militia fought to the bitter 
end, demonstrating their belief in Shahadat in the name of Allah. 

A vital principle that underlies the theory of coercive diplomacy is that states 
are “rational actors”. Therefore, national decision makers will “rationally” calculate 
the cost and benefits of resisting coercion or complying with demands and will 
act accordingly to promote the national interests of their countries. However, this 
study reveals that the Taliban, whose beliefs were shaped by a combination of 
religious extremist views and the special code of Pushtunwali were willing to 
sacrifice their political and economic power, indeed their own survival, because 
of such beliefs. Thus, contrary to expectation, they did not act “rationally”. In this 
sense, this study sheds doubt on the principle of “rationality” which provides the 
foundation for the theory of coercive diplomatic strategy. 

Regarding the policy implications of this study, one key dimension of the fight 
against global terrorism is to ensure that failed states do not become sanctuaries 
for global terrorism. Actions can be taken to coerce the governments of such 
states to prevent such an outcome and to use the threat of force against global 
terrorist networks. However, America’s confrontation with the Taliban in the 
aftermath of American strikes against terrorist training camps in Afghanistan in 
1998 and subsequently 11 September indicate that assuming rational behaviour 
on the part of the target state or groups is inherently a questionable proposition, 
thereby limiting the utility of coercive policy. Specifically, when dealing with 
terrorist groups or failed states in which the leadership has a radically different 
and highly destructive messianic religious and cultural referent, the notion of rational 
behaviour itself becomes a culture-bound frame of reference. Consequently, the 
cost-benefit calculus necessary to arrive at a decision on the part of the coerced 
state or group as to whether to comply or not to comply with coercive threat may 
not exist or simply would not matter, rendering the use of coercive diplomacy a 
meaningless exercise. 


October 2004 
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